Bearers of Tradition
lious lyrics of her youth that she strikes a more modern note.
But the challenge which she flung a stodgy generation rings
somewhat falsely on ears which have heard the cries wrung by
a tyranny she has scarcely questioned. One returns to Miss
Millay's poems less because they give the quality of con-
temporary experience than because they utter so piercingly
the perennial cry against death of the lover of the sensual
world.
One equally haunted by the fact of death, but given rather
to ironic reflection than to lyric protest, was the long-lived
Victorian, Thomas Hardy. Hardy's performance is of special
interest because, while he began writing in the mid-nineteenth
century, the thick volume of verse which he launched some
fifteen years ago won him more laurels from his juniors than
has been accorded him by his contemporaries. The Georgians
are less akin to him than to Housman, but he may be con-
sidered here since he, too, was concerned with the rural scene
and the old agricultural order, and if he looked persistently at
the grimmer aspects of life, he presented what he saw in a
traditional manner. A writer as uneven as he was prolific, he
published a quantity of inferior verse. When he dealt with
what he liked to call life's little ironies and satires of circum-
stance, he was apt to overweight the irony and stress the satire
in a way that cheapened the poem. Drama became melodrama,
and sentiment, sentimentality. Technically he was capable of
gross errors, dancing metres which have a lilt inappropriate
to the theme; obtrusive feminine endings; rhymes which chime
too noticeably, and verbal idiosyncrasies which rival Brown-
ing's, introduced solely for the rhyme's sake. Possibly his
worst fault is a prevalent tone of melancholy and negation
suggesting rather a lack of vitality than the stoicism upon
which he prided himself.
In one of his last and feeblest lyrics, written at the age of
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